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AMERICA’S HARDEST HITTING 
COLUMNISTS 


WALTER WHITE 
“People and Places” 


Mr. White is secretary of the NAACP and one of the 
nation’s best informed men on the entire race problem. 
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LANGSTON HUGHES 
“Here to Yonder” 


Internationally known for his books and plays which are 
read the world over, Mr. Hughes’ new column has 
become “must” reading. 
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CHARLEY CHEROKEE 
“National Grapevine” 


Charley pulls no punches in giving off-the-record infor- 
mation and comment from the Nation's Capital in his 
own inimitable way. 
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Founded 1869 

Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 

LIBERAL ARTS . HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES 


Address: Registrar, Tougaloo College 
Teugaloo 








MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE " 
Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
For infermatien write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Educational 

COURSES—Quarter-hour credit system. Liberal Art, 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Education 
Pre-Medical Home Economics, Music and Business 

FACULTY—University trained. 


For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, President 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 






BENNETT COLLEGE 


Meeting the Needs of Young 
Women Today 


Modern Buildings and Equipment 
Functional Program of Study 


Limited Enrollment 


For Information, Write 


The Registrar 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and to Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 


For Information address 
THE REGISTRAR 












LEMOYNE COLLEGE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


GRADE "A" 


Seeks to Understand and 


Achieve 


1, Economic Security 
2. Personal and Public Health 
3. Home-making arts 

4. Effective Citizenship 

5. Wholesome Recreation 

6. Meaningful Religion 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or 
Certificate on 
dB OOL 


SECRETARIAL an INESS SCH 
Registered by New York State Board of Regents 


DRESSMAKING and DESIGNING SCHOOL 
Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Garment Machine Operation 
Millinery, French Flowermaking 


EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 


HOUSEHOLD 
SCHOOL for PRACTICAL 


NURSES 
iow York State Department of 
Education) 


(Approved by N 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening or as 
short unit courses 


178 W. 137th Street New York, N. Y. 
AUdubon 3-2777 















The curriculum of the 1943 Atlanta 
University Summer School has been 
worked out carefully with the oppor- 
tunities and demands of the present war 
period in mind. There will be specific 
courses to train people for war jobs. It 
will operate for two five-week sessions 
under the direction of Mr. John P. 
Whitaker: June 7 to July 10, and July 
12 to August 14. 


“The Christian Approach to Racial 
Tension in the United States” was the 
discussion topic of 120 delegates to the 
third conference sponsored by the Fel- 
lowship of Religious Workers in Negro 
Colleges and Universities held at Ben- 
nett College at the end of February. 


West Virginia State College is 
one of 280 colleges and universities 
selected by the Joint Committee of the 
Army, Navy and the War Manpower 
Commission to offer basic training of 
the Army Specialized Training Program 
to 400 soldier-students who will begin 
arriving about April 1. Two new courses 
for potential war workers are Qualifying 
Mathematics and Personnel Manage- 
ment for which registration began March 
1. Machine shop, welding and Signal 
Corps classes have reached the quota 
which demands a 24-hour schedule. 


A Farmers’ Greater Production Con- 
ference convened on March 6 at Dela- 
ware State College with agricultural 
experts from Washington, D. C., and 
Delaware participating. 


For the first time in its history, the 
Hampton Script, student paper at 
Hampton Institute, has a woman edi- 
tor-in-chief, Miss Marian L. Harris, a 
junior, from Miami, Fla. She is also 
president of the Institute’s N.A.A.C.P. 
chapter, a Student Council representa- 
tive, and a member of the Calliope Lit- 
erary Society. 


Bishop College has added a mod- 
ernly equipped health unit in coopera- 
tion with the principles of the national 
defense program. Located on the first 
floor of Marston Hall, it comprises a 
suite of three rooms used for examina- 
tion, consultation and as dental labora- 
tory, providing facilities for complete 
care and treatment of minor physical 
maladjustments. It is supervised by Drs. 
O. L. Bledsoe and G. T. Coleman; a 
dentist, Dr. O. W. Phillips, and the 
college nurse, Mrs. M. R. Smith, RN. 
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Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 

Primary, Grades 1-3)..........++++++ B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 

(Intermediate, Grades 4-8)..........-. B.8. Degree 
8—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School)........ B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)........ B.S. Degree 


Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 


Teach : Coll rk .e Is a full 
The State Teachers College at jeyney, Pa. a fully ao- 
credited member of the = Association of Teachers 
jeges 
For further information and catalog write to: 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 








LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of 
Penna. American Medical Society and 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 





JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of 
High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 


Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


H. L. McCRORY 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS "A" COLLEGE 
COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


® Agriculture © Home Economics 

® Commercial Dietetic @ Physical Education 

@ Education @ Mechanical Industries 
Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietefiea, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses... 


Bg. 0. T. c. Athletics 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 


President 





Aviation 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Accredited Theological School 


for Training Negro Ministers 


Willis J. King, President 
Atlanta Georgia 





SELECT SCHOOLS 


Whether you are seeking classical, professional 
or industrial training, there is a school or college 
to fit your needs and your purse. Consult our 
educational directory. If you do not see what 
you want, consult us. 


The Crisis Publishing Company 





MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 

ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 


Famous within recent recs for the significant 
vow of leadership achieved by its | cuned 
ntellect and character equally stressed. 


For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR 








KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Est. 1886 


CLASS A FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 


Special War Emergency Program for those who 
wish to finish in less than four years. 
Degrees offered in: 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL ENGINEERING 
Registration, Summer Sessions: 

July 15. 
For information write to: 


R. B. ATWOOD, President 


NEGRO ART PHOTO-CALENDARS 


For Advertising Your Business 
Negro subjects artistically posed, home scenes, 
women, and children, etc. Advertise your business 
way. Send stamped envelope for reply. 
Agents Percentage 30% 
(Send 25¢ for sample) 


NEGRO ART ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Lehigh 4-4184 272 Lenox Ave New York City 


May 6, June 10, 





beautiful 
the 










Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


B, a 





OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 

Y you have the ability to make an independent liv- 

ing, so here is your opportunity, take immediate 
advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 





AUDEX DPEAUTY COLLEGE! 


New York Chicago Washi Newark 
Philadelphia Richmond Atle we Gly Atlanta 
Baltimore Brooklyn 


For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 






The Month 


War: Negro doctors now being com- 
missioned in army in ratio of one to 
every sixty-four white. 

First Negro U. S. Army nurses ar- 
rive in Liberia. 

Total Negro troops in armed forces 
now in excess of 450,000; in overseas 
war zones, 60,000. 

No Negroes included in 30,000 
nurses now being recruited for armed 
services. 

Newly commissioned second lieuten- 
ants include E. T. Perrin, D. E. Reed, 
W. H. Griffin and J. T. Baker, gradu- 
ates of 19th Officer Candidate school of 
armored force at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 


Labor: Lawrence Cramer, FEPC 
executive secretary, reports continued 
employer discrimination against Ne- 
groes in war industries. 


Politics: Lester Walton again in 
Liberia as envoy extraordinary and 
minister from United States. 


Education: Composer Nathaniel 
Dett appointed musical adviser of USO 
at Tuskegee, Alabama. 

National Negro Health Week to be 
observed April 4-11, with “Health on 
the Home Front-Victory on the War 
Front” as theme. 

Newly organized Association for Tol- 
erance in America, under directorship 
of journalist George S. Schuyler, to 
campaign against misinformation and 
prejudice. 

National Negro Congress now spon- 


WANTED 
by a 125-bed hospital, a 


REGISTERED 
DIETITIAN 


Address, “Hospital,” Care of 


THE CRISIS 
69 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Dr. E. C. McLeod, new president of 


WILEY COLLEGE 


Marshall, Texas 


has instituted several important changes in or- 
der to meet war time training emergencies. 

Plans for Summer School call for Course 
emphasis on war educational problems as they 
relate to: 


Rural teacher training Art & Handicraft 
Liberal Arts & Sciences Music 

Library Methods Natural Sciences 

Home Economics Commerce 

Physical Fitness Recreational Leadership 


“Write Registrar for further information 
rT 
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The Crisis 


sor of radio broadcast, “All Men are 
Created Equal,” beginning March 21, 


Books: Articles in current maga- 
zines of interest to Negroes include: 
“Racial Roots of War” by George E, 
Haynes, Survey Graphic; “A Negro 
Speaks for His People”, by J. Saun- 
ders Redding, January Atlantic; “The 
Color Line in Wartime”, by Roy Wil- 
kins, Social Questions; “The Black 
Cabinet”, by Albert W. Hamilton, 
Common Sense ; “The Negro Press” by 
Roi Ottley and “Vacation Daze” by 
George S. Schuyler in Common Ground. 


Arts: Countee Cullen’s translation 
of choruses from Euripides’ “Medea”, 
set to music by Virgil Thomson, per- 
formed at concert of Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York, March 2. 

Exhibition of paintings by Negro ar- 
tists of America to be held on Atlanta 
university campus, April 4 to May 2. 


Color Line: Negro soldiers at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., segregated in own jim 
crow theater to make room for whites. 


Women: Constance Kyle appointed 
national director of personnel service of 
National Maritime union. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Pearl Buck pay tribute to Mary McLeod 
Bethune at ceremonies in Washington, 
D. C., Marci: &, in recognition of 38 
years service as president of Bethune- 
Cookman college. 


Achievements: Joseph S. Mitchell 
named by Gov. Saltonstall of Massachu- 
setts for position of secretary to Gov- 
ernor’s council. 

Publicist Roi Ottley recently ap- 
pointed publicity director of national 
CIO committee for American and Al- 
lied war relief. 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois honored with 
testimonial dinner on 75th birthday 
under sponsorship of Howard univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

Jane White, daughter of Walter 
White, elected president of Smith col- 
lege’s House of Representatives. 

Recipients of Howard university 
alumni awards are, Zora Neale Hurs- 
ton, literature; Lt. Col. Campbell C. 
Johnson, public service ; Dr. Orville Lee 
Ballard, medicine. 


Sports: Former Olympic _ sprint 
champion Eddie Tolan inducted into 
army, February 14. 

Frank Dixon, star New York univer- 
sity mile runner, now a member of 
armed forces. 


International: African Egbert Udo 
Udoma elected president of philosopht- 
cal society, Trinity college, Dublin, Ire- 
land. 

Jamaica, British West Indies, offered 
universal adult suffrage and bicamer 
Legislature by British government. | 

—Constance H. Curtis 
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The Crisis 





LETTERS from the 
ARMED SERVICES 





Monthly Prize: $25 War Bond 


The CRISIS announces a new feature 
to begin with the June issue: Letters 
from the Armed Services. 


For the best letter each month a $25 
War Bond will be given as a prize. 


If an account of Negroes in this war is 
to be written, including all the heart- 
aches, prejudices, triumphs over obsta- 
cles, brave deeds, skilled work, and just 
plain philosophy of the men and women 
who make up our host in uniform, then 
it must be written by the Negroes them- 
selves. 


Already we have seen that the ordi- 
nary publicity on the war has neglected 
our men. It has glossed over their spe- 
cial hardships. It has ignored—except 
in rare instances—their deeds. 


According to the Office of War Informa- 
tion, there are now about 500,000 
Negroes in the armed services. They 
have a story to tell. 


The CRISIS invites them to tell that 
story to be preserved in a running, per- 


manent record of their adventures, 
good, bad, and indifferent. There are 
many complaints. But there are also 
other stories, more cheerful, more en- 
couraging. We want both sides. 


The letters do not have to be in Oxford 
or Harvard English. They just have to 
say something worth saying. We are 
more anxious to know what our men 
and women see and feel than in 
whether they use the right word at all 
times. 


The CRISIS will not carry anonymous 
letters as such. Every letter must have 
a signature and address, but in print- 
ing same, upon request, we will use a 
pen name. Please tell us whether we 
may use your name and address. If 
not, give pen name, but you must sign 
your real name and address for our 
information. 


This feature is open to members of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, 
Red Cross staffs, Army nurses, WAACs, 
and Merchant Marine. 


Address letters to 


THE EDITOR, Crisis Magazine 


69 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Meanest Trick 


LOT of pettiness along the color 

line has come to light in this war, 
but it seems to us that an incident re- 
ported by an eye-witness in Rocky 
Mount, N. C., takes the prize. Many 
troop trains pass through the town. The 
good white ladies maintain a free re- 
freshment service for soldiers at the 
railroad station. But the refreshments 
are for white soldiers only. 

The day our informant was in the 
station on his way to Washington, be- 
tween fifty and one hundred Negro sol- 
diers were overflowing the “colored” 
waiting room out onto the platform. 
They had been waiting for hours for a 
train. The first section of the train 
arrived, but without any jim crow car 
“for colored.” The dark soldiers were 
hungry and fretful. Before their eyes 
gallons of coffee and soft drinks and 
candy and cigarettes were being handed 
out to white men in uniform. They 
could not get any refreshments—in fact 
were told bluntly that these were for 
white soldiers—and they could not get 
out of town, for four sections of the 
train passed through without any accom- 
modations for Negroes. Nobody gave 
them any information. Finally, on the 
fifth section to arrive there was one jim 
crow car, already packed to overflowing. 
Many of the Negro soldiers could not be 
jammed into the restricted space and 
simply had to be AWOL. 


There they were, soldiers of democ- 
racy, not in Hitlerland, but in the great- 
est democracy in the world, in their 
own native land, branded, callously mis- 
treated, humiliated. Looking about 
them in North Carolina, would it be any 
wonder if they had little enthusiasm for 
destroying the Master Race—in Berlin 
and Tokyo? 









































Government Blesses Separatism 


O students of the so-called race 
problem who take the long view, 
one of the most disheartening aspects 
of the situation has been the growing 
policy of the federal government to give 
endorsement to segregation of the races. 
Spite its reputation for liberalism, and 
the opposition aroused by it in the South, 
the Roosevelt administration has been a 
faithful disciple of segregation. It has 
lad spokesmen, including the President 
himself, against discrimination, but it has 
made few pronouncements, and taken 
few actions against segregation. 
Those who might be inclined to be- 
lieve that the Negro is being contentious 















Editorials 


in insisting upon the abolition of segre- 
gation have only to remember the truism 
that there is not now, and has never 
been any such condition as separate but 
equal. The outstanding characteristic 
of segregation has been inequality. Thus, 
segregation means discrimination in 
favor of the majority against the minor- 
ity. 

The recent pronouncement of Herbert 
Emmerich of the Federal Housing Au- 
thority placing the government squarely 
behind segregated housing units for 
workers in the Willow Run, Mich., proj- 
ect despite protests from both white and 
Negro workers and citizens, and despite 
the non-existence of a local racial hous- 
ing pattern, is an illustration of the 
government’s blessing to separatism. 


Prior to this we had (and still have) 
the iniquitous regulations of the FHA 
which prevent the insuring of a mort- 
gage on a home to be bought by Negroes 
if the home is in what is considered a 
“white” neighborhood. 


Lately we have had revealed the abject 
testimony of Charles Altemeyer, chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, be- 
fore a House committee in which he 
promised that Negroes would be com- 
pletely separated and that no white em- 
ployee would work under supervision 
of a Negro, and vice versa. 


In many government agencies, al- 
though Negroes have been employed in 
white collar jobs, there are too many 
instances of segregating them in a group 
behind filing cases, off in a separate 
office, in basements, on night shifts, etc. 


Segregation, of course, is the basic 
rule in the armed forces. Millions of 
American white men in the services, 
many of whom have had no previous 
conviction on this matter, are being 
taught by the military that the right and 
proper place for Negroes is in a segre- 
gated and lowered status. To make 
matters worse, the military is imposing 
the pattern of segregation on communi- 
ties in this country, and upon foreign 
lands, where such segregation has not 
been known. 


The upshot of the whole matter is 
certain to be that segregation as a pat- 
tern will be fastened more firmly upon 
the Negro during and after this war, 
than it was before. There is, unfortu- 
nately, a section of Negro opinion which 
has given aid and comfort to the expan- 
sion of segregation as a policy. The 
government and the military have been 
quick to seize upon and use this opinion, 
which has been based principally upon 
expediency, often referred to as “real- 


ism.” The point which is seldom con- 
sidered in all its aspects is that segrega- 
tion, whether accepted as “realism” by 
some Negroes, or imposed simply as 
segregation by whites, is actually dis- 
crimination and inequality. It is too 
much to expect that the Negro, dis- 
armed through discrimination behind the 
bastions of segregation, will be able to 
give battle to the forces seeking to con- 
fine him forever to a status of perma- 
nent inferiority. Thus the fight is now, 
as it has been always, against segrega- 
tion. The men and groups within and 
without the government who sponsor it 
are enemies of the Negro. 


Tennessee Repeals Poll Tax 


T the beginning of the year there 
were eight states in the nation re- 
quiring the payment of a poll tax as a 
requisite to voting. But Tennessee’s 
legislature, with the support of Governor 
Prentice Cooper, repealed the tax. 
This action represents a gain in the 
fight against this un-democratic prac- 
tice in the midst of a world war for 
democracy. It gives heart to our citizens 
on the home front, adds to the prestige 
of America in the armed conflicts of the 
present, and strengthens the hand of our 
country for the post-war role she must 
assume, The renewed effort in Congress 
for a federal bill outlawing the poll tax 
in the remaining seven states should have 
the support of all believers in the demo- 
cratic process. 


Forced Labor 


F the Austin-Wadsworth Draft Labor 

bill is passed, the Negro’s fight for 
equality in employment opportunities 
will be lost completely. The bill would 
freeze colored workers into the discrim- 
inatory categories they now occupy and 
block any struggle to attain higher levels. 
It is significant that this bill has been 
introduced by two northern Republicans, 
Senator Austin of Vermont, and Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth of New York. The 
bill is part and parcel of the coalition 
between reactionary northern Republi- 
cans and southern Democrats seeking to 
wipe out the gains of organized labor 
and extend their power over the life of 
every worker in America. We have said 
before that every attack upon labor is an 
attack upon Negroes because we are 
overwhelmingly laborers, and our griev- 
ances are the grievances of labor and 
underprivileged groups. The Austin- 
Wadsworth bill should be defeated. 
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The Crisis 


British Indirect Rule 


INCE the ignominious collapse of 

British Imperialism in the Far East, 

there has been considerable American 
criticism of Britain’s colonial adminis- 
tration in Asia and Africa. Apart from 
purely military considerations, it is gen- 
erally agreed that the reason why Britain 
was unable to mobilize the enthusiastic 
support of the native populations in Ma- 
laya, Singapore and Burma, was because 
her administration had no roots among 
the indigenous races. It could not be 
otherwise, for the traditional method 
of governing primitive communities 
through local tribal and semi-feudal 
authorities—officially known as Indirect 
Rule—only serves to arrest the devel- 
opment of the democratic aspirations 
of the nationalist and labor movements 
in the colonial empire. Consequently, 
when Britain’s imperialistic rival, Japan, 
struck, the overwhelming’ majority of 
the Asiatics demonstrated their resent- 
ment against the status quo by assum- 
ing an apathetic attitude, while minority 
groups joined the invaders against their 
British overlords. 

What is this system of Indirect Rule? 
How did it originate and how does it 
function ? 

The father of Indirect Rule was Sir 
Frederick, now Lord Lugard, one of 
the foremost exponents of the “White 





By George Padmore 


The author of “How Britain 
Rules Africa” goes here into 
an illuminating discussion of a 
question much in the minds of 
those who are thinking of colo- 
nies in the post-war world 


Man’s Burden,” and for years the rep- 
resentative of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations. 

Lugard, like Cecil Rhodes, was 
largely responsible for adding extensive 
areas in East and West Africa to the 
Empire. He justified these annexations 
on the ground of economic necessity. 
“As long as our policy is one oi trade, 
we are compelled to seek markets, for 
old ones are being closed to us by hos- 
tile tariffs, and our great dependencies, 
which formerly were consumers of our 
goods, are now becoming our commer- 
cial rivals. It is inherent in a great 
colonial and commercial empire like 
curs that they go forward or back- 
ward. . . . We are accountable to pos- 
terity that opportunities which now pre- 
sent themselves of extending the sphere 
of our industrial enterprise are not neg- 
lected, for the opportunities now 
offered will never recur again.” (The 


British Combine 


South African troops serving in the English colonial army pose with their mascot, an eleven 


months old lioness. 
landing fields in the Western Desert. 


These men are a part of the labor battalions engaged in building advanced 


Rise of Our East African Empire, p, 
585.) 

Not surprisingly, Lugard chose to go 
forward, and proceeded to conquer the 
country of Uganda in 1890, and North- 
ern Nigeria in 1900. It was in these 
countries that the system of Indirect 
Rule, or Native Administration, was 
first innovated. 


Puppet Governments in Nigeria 


In Northern Nigeria, the British 
found the Muslim populations living 
under highly developed feudal social in- 
stitutions. After breaking the military 
power of the Fulani emirates, Lugard 
set up puppet governments by utilizing 
the services of certain of the Sultans, 
Emirs and Chiefs. These native rulers 
now stand in the same relationship to 
the British Raj as the various Quisling 
regimes in Europe to the Nazi overlord. 

Lugard was no visionary humbug. 
He did not enlist in the service of the 
East Africa Chartered Company in 
order to spread Christianity and west- 
ern civilization among the blacks, but 
to promote British trade and to secure 
those markets and raw materials which 
he recognized as being so vital to the 
British imperialist structure. 

“The tropics,” he wrote, “produce in 
abundance a class of raw materials and 
toodstuffs which cannot be grown in the 
temperate zone and which are so vital 
to the needs of civilized men that they 
have in very truth become essential to 
civilization. It was the realization of this 
fact, (as I have said) which led the na- 
tions of Europe to compete for control 
of the African tropics.” (The Dual 
Mandate in British Tropical Africa, p. 
43.) 

In 1885, the Imperial Government 
granted a charter to the Royal Niger 
Company—an organization of merchant 
adventurers—to open up and exploit the 
Niger regions of West Africa. The 
company surrendered its charter m 
1900, whereupon the Foreign Office des- 
patched the then Colonel Lugard to take 
over control and extend British power 
into the hinterland, so as to prevent the 
French and Germans from annexing 
the northern parts of Nigeria, upon 
which they had been gradually encroach- 
ing. Upon his arrival, Lugard’s first 
task was to organize a native army, 
which he recruited chiefly from the in- 
digenous Hausa, who hated their Fulani 

rulers, alien conquerors from No 
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Africa. With this native force under 
British officers and N.C.O.’s Lugard 
marched northward, and by 1903 had 
completed the conquest of the Moham- 
medan sultanates of Kano and Sokoto. 


Problem of Administrative Forms 


Having achieved his military objec- 
tive, Lugard was faced with the imme- 
diate problem of establishing some form 
of administration which would effici- 
ently maintain “law and order” over a 
population of some ten million natives 
scattered over a vast area. The difficul- 
ties were increased by the fact that the 
country was still for from being pacified. 
Many tribes were hostile, and guerilla 
bands were in control of areas beyond 
the British garrisons. 


The effects of the climate were felt 
by whites more then than now, when 
hygienic methods and __ prophylactic 
measures ensure against the worst re- 
sults. Few Europeans in the early part 
of the century could be induced to settle 
in West Africa, which bore the title of 
the “White Man’s Grave.” Further- 
more, the Home Government was just 
then deeply involved in the Boer War. 
The War Office was in no position to 
send the reinforcements which would 
enable Lugard to complete his military 
occupation, while the Treasury was 
against spending more money on Afri- 
can adventures. It was in these circum- 
stances that Indirect Rule came into 
being. Lugard was obliged to impro- 
vise with the resources at his disposal, 
in the hope that things would turn out 
well, 


Instead of banishing the Sultans and 
other chiefs who had _ surrendered, 
which was the usual British custom, 
“Lugard called all the leading men in 
each chieftainship together and gave a 
letter of appointment to their new 
tuler, promising to respect their reli- 
gion and customs as far as humanity ad- 
lowed; but he made it clear that the 
British were now over all.” (Margery 
_ Africans and British Rule, p. 

Indirect Rule was soon discovered by 
the British officials in Nigeria to be a 
cheap method of governing huge ter- 
ritories peopled by primitive races. The 
experiences of these early political offi- 
cers were collected and later rational- 
zed into a theory—a new philosophy 
of colonial government. Books have 
been written extolling the benefits which 
Indirect Rule has conferred upon the 
Africans. One of the most enthusiastic 
theoreticians and prolific writers on the 
subject is Lord Lugard’s niece, Miss 
Margery Perham, lecturer on Native 
Administration at Oxford. Miss Per- 

’s views have been expounded at 
some length in her book, Native Admin- 


istration in Nigeria, which has become 
a sort of official guide book for British 
public school and university graduates 
appointed by the Colonial Office to offi- 
cial posts in Africa and Asiatic colonial 
territories like Malaya and the Straits 
Settlements. For purposes of study, it 
is for them an obligatory handbook. 
Indirect Rule, or Native Administra- 
tion, then, originated in historical cir- 
cumstances at the beginning of the 
century, when Northern Nigeria was 
being opened up to British trade and 
commerce. Lugard’s improvisations 
were dictated by “Hobson’s choice.” 
Since then, many changes and modifica- 
tions have been made. Today, Indirect 
Rule no longer resembles the crude 
makeshift affair it was in those early 
pioneering days. As “peace and order” 
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One of the African chiefs allowed by the British to remain in office. He is Sir Osei Agyeman 
Premph II, K.B.E., Paramount Chief of Ashanti, in full ceremonial dress 


were established throughout the coun- 
try, Lugard (who became the first Gov- 
ernor-General) and his successors, es- 
pecially Sir Donald Cameron, evolved 
the present elaborate governmental ma- 
chinery of native administration, which 
is auxiliary to the central government. 

What the conquerors have done is 
simply to superimpose a diffuse native 
bureaucracy upon the old feudal and 
tribal systems. Prior to the coming of 
the British, the chiefs (except in the 
northern emirates ruled by the power- 
ful Moslem autocrats) derived their 
authority from the indigenous natives, 
through elders and counsellors. Now all 
this has been changed. The chiefs are 
10 longer subject to the democratic con- 
trol of their people, for under the system 
of Indirect Rule, “a native authority or 
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native administration derives its powers 
direct from the Government; its powers 
are limited by Government and the na- 
tive administration becomes an integral 
part of the machinery of government.” 
In plain language, the chiefs have be- 
come merely instruments of the central 
government. They can be dismissed by 
the Governor under the Appointment 
and Deposition of Chief’s Ordinance 
should they fail to carry out his orders. 


Nevertheless, the advocates and 
champions of Indirect Rule seek to jus- 
tify the system on the ground that it 
educates the Africans in self-govern- 
ment. “Native administration,” says 
Sir Donald Cameron, “is designed to 
adapt for the purpose of local govern- 
ment the tribal institutions which the 
native peoples have evolved for them- 
selves, so that the latter may develop in 
@ constitutional manner from their own 
past, guided and restrained by the tradi- 
tions or sanctions which they had in- 
herited, moulded or modified as they 
may be on the advice of British officers 
and by the general control of those offi- 
cers.” 

This is a vast deception. People de- 
nied education and the most elementary 
democratic rights and civil liberties are 
in no position to develop self-govern- 
ment. How is it possible for people 
terrorized by a native despot backed by 
British authority to learn the art of 
self-government ? 


Functions of Native Administration 


The principal functions of native ad- 
ministration are: 


1. to maintain “law and order”; 

2. to administer “justice”’ ; 

3. to administer certain branches of 
local government ; 

4. to collect taxes; 

5. to supply forced labor. 


In Nigeria and other territories 
where Indirect Rule operates, the 
country has been divided into tribal ad- 
ministrative units. Each of these native 
administrations is presided over by a 
paramount chief assisted. by a Council, 
the composition of which must be ap- 
proved by the British Government. The 
connecting links between the various na- 
tive administrations and the British 
Government are European officials 
known as Residents, Provincial and Dis- 
trict Commissioners. They act as “ad- 
visors” to the chiefs and superintend 
the fulfilment of the duties assigned to 
the native administrations by the Gov- 
ernor, the local representative of the 
Colonial Office. 


2 Capt. J. A. McKenzie, M.C. Address to the 
Federal Council of the Western Provinces of 
Nigeria. Reported in The West African Re- 
view (London), May, 1941. 





Within many of these tribal political 
units there exist ethnic enclaves com- 
prising tribal minorities. These groups 
in many cases have objected to being 
placed under the jurisdiction of extra- 
tribal chiefs, and the British authorities 
have solved this problem by placing their 
administration under the direct control 
of British officials. 

Branches of local government en- 
trusted to the native administration are 
those concerned with the maintenance 
of roads, the upkeep of public buildings, 
essential services, and the like. Its most 
important functions, however, are the 
collection of taxes and the supply of 
forced labor. For as Lady Simon points 
out in her book, Slavery, “Almost every 
colonizing Government today is exact- 
ing forced labor for what it calls ‘pub- 
lic works.’ . . . The tendency is to re- 
gard almost any kind of Government 
service as of general public benefit. 
Forced labour on _ roads, railways, 
bridges, as carriers, paddlers and hunt- 
ers—these and kindred obligations make 
up an ever-increasing burden upon the 
millions of coloured peoples in the ter- 
ritories of tropical Africa and else- 
where. ... 

“The burden which modern Govern- 
ments impose on the natives is indeed 
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enormously heavier than that imposed 
by the chiefs in former times. . . . The 
right to exact this form of labour, which 
places in the hands of administrators 
everywhere an easy, if doubtful, method 
of exacting cheap labour for Govern. 
ment works, is the cause today of a 
great antipathy by the natives towards 
‘Government,’ which is ceasing to figure 
in the eyes of the inhabitants as an in- 
stitution for the administration of jus- 
tice and the maintenance of public order, 
and is coming to be regarded simply as 
a piece of powerful machinery for exact- 
ing toil.” (Slavery, pp. 177-179) 


Systematic Abuses 


As to taxes, these supply one of the 
main sources of the revenue of the cen- 
tral government. In all African colonies 
the natives pay some form of hut, poll, 
or dog tax, often all three. The amounts 
vary from 4s. to 30s. The Governor, 
as head of the Central Government, de- 
cides upon the amount of tax to be paid 
and instructs the Provincial and District 
Commissioners as to the amount to be 
collected from each native administra- 
tion. The Commissioners summon the 
chiefs and their councils to explain the 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Members of the Kunasi, Ashanti home guard, pass in review before their Paramount Chief, who 
stands at the extreme right in military dress 
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: N THE past five years there has been 
as ] more activity in the co-operative 
ct movement among Negroes than 
ever before and great strides have been 
made in the United States. Church 
groups, lodges, schools and colleges, farm 
groups, government workers, the Fed- 
the eral government, educational funds, the 
en- Negro press, the cooperative league, con- 
nies sumers, and public minded individuals 
doll, have taken part in promoting coopera- 
ants tives. 
nor, Negroes have gone in to cooperatives 
de- as a means of helping themselves, for 
paid in them is a possible solution of their 
trict economic plight. Discrimination against 
o be Negroes, even in the South is not a part 
stra- of the policy of cooperatives, although 
| the there are exceptions here and there. 
1 the The dynamics of the cooperative 





movement must come from the people 
who need it most—the poor. This has 
been effectively demonstrated by the 
Negroes of the southern states, where, 
in the past few years, cooperatives of 
various kinds have been organized and 
operated. For example, in Virginia 
there are Negro owned cooperatives in 
Richmond, Roanoke, Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Emporia, Gloucester, Hampton 
and Smithfield. One of the most inter- 
esting associations is located at Aber- 
deen Gardens in Hampton. 

Through the vision of a group of men 
consolidated by Hampton institute, and 
through effective hard work and applica- 
tion, Aberdeen Gardens came into be- 
ing. This community of 158 homes is 
located between Hampton and Newport 
News in eastern Virginia. Built under 
the direction of the Resettlement Divi- 
sion and later transferred to the Farm 
Security Administration, Aberdeen 
Gardens is making great strides toward 
better living amid wholesome surround- 
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One problem which faced the original 
group of men who had the foresight to 
visualize an all Negro community was 
that of providing the future residents 
with a convenient place to do their 
marketing. This problem, and it was a 
very important one, was given to a 

up of potential residents to solve. 

deen was merely a project on paper 
when these men started working on this 
problem. After many meetings and dis- 
cussions over the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a chain store unit and an 
individually owned store, this group, 
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By Samuel A. Rosenberg 


Democracy—Awmerican Style 


A report on the successes and 

problems of a _ cooperative 

group located in Hampton, Va., 
at Aberdeen Gardens 


consisting of a tailor, a bricklayer, a 
watchman and a railroad employee, to- 
gether with the manager of the project, 
conceived the idea of having a store 
where the customers could also be the 
owners. If any profits were made from 
the customers, these same customers 
would get these profits and could do 
what they wanted with them. As a 
result, the co-op came into being and 
this group of men became the charter 
members of the association. 

Meetings were held weekly and some- 
times twice a week to discuss plans for 
the co-op. All this took place even be- 
fore most of the men thought that the 
housing project would be completed. 
Faith in the government and in the 
potential residents of Aberdeen was a 
strong factor in the continuation of their 
plans. 


Co-op Beginnings 


Finally Aberdeen Gardens was com- 
pleted and a few residents moved into 
their new brick homes which had been 
built by Uncle Sam, whose main pur- 
pose was to raise the standards of hous- 
ing conditions. Soon the number of 
families increased to fifty and the co- 
operators felt that these families could 
conveniently purchase their groceries 
from a store which might be set up tem- 
porarily at Aberdeen. A fine store build- 
ing had been contempiated but this was 
not part of the government’s building 
plans. Here was a difficult situation 
since there was no suitable building, 
and a store was necessary. 

The cooperators had no money to 
build a store. There was just one 
possibility—to convert the field office 
which was a temporary building that 
had been used during the construction 
program. This possibility became a 
reality when one of the cooperators be- 
gan remodeling and repairing the shack. 
Others joined in the work and a quite 
presentable store building resulted. 

A charter for the co-op was secured 
from the state of Virginia by the board 
of directors on June 2, 1937 and shares 
were offered for sale at $5 each. A loan 


was secured through the Farm Security 
Administration, of which $2,000 in cash 
was actually used, and the co-op store 
opened for business on Nov. 17, 1938. 
A refrigerator was obtained from the 
government, other necessary equipment 
was purchased and a supply of groceries 
was received. Immediately the response 
of the community was good, with sales 
averaging about $5.00 a week for each 
family. 

Membership in this association in- 
cludes those who live at Aberdeen and 
also those living elsewhere whose in- 
comes are low and who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 

On Dec. 31, 1938, $135.00 was re- 
ceived from the sale of shares and the 
store showed a net profit of $28.13—a 
small beginning towards the goal of 
economic advancement, by democratic 
means. Sales for a month and a half 
were $1540.98. 

The operations for 1939 continued 
very successfully and a five per cent 
dividend on purchases made by mem- 
bers was declared and paid on March 5 
to forty-nine stockholders. The profit 
that year was $761.37 and sales were 
$16,988.29. The board made various 
attempts to get a new store built but 
due to many factors, such as high build- 
ing costs, a new building is still in the 
planning stage. 

Sales during 1940 were $24,917.08, an 
increase of $8,000 over 1939, profits 
were $1,251.03, and another five per 
cent dividend was declared and paid. In 
1941, the inside of the store was changed 
to a semi-self service with service still 
the dominant feature. 

During 1941, the manager of the store 
died and for a long time the co-op had 
managerial trouble. The results had a 
bad effect on the success of the organiza- 
tion and the attitude of the people in the 
community. Profits of the previous 
years changed to losses and managerial 
difficulties have proven to be a real 
stumbling block in the cooperative setup 
and at the present time there is a real 
need for well trained co-op store man- 
agers. 


Educational Programs Instituted 


A present indication of increased in- 
terest in the co-operative can be seen in 
the education committee. From the be- 
ginning of the co-operative until 1942, 
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interest in the organization lagged be- 
cause there was no definite educational 
program and also because the women 
were not sufficiently participating. When 
the opportunity was given the women, 
they went ahead by leaps and bounds. 
For the first time in Aberdeen, educa- 
tional meetings are being held in various 
homes, an educational class has been 
organized, demonstrations have been put 
over and various food products have 
been tested. This committee was respon- 
sible for a fair which was held at the 
Aberdeen Community Center which was 
one of the most successful ever held on 
the project. At the fair there were ex- 
hibits of home canning, handicrafts, 
poultry, woodworking, weaving and art. 
Everybody at Aberdeen attended as well 
as many people from Hampton and New- 
port News. 

The educational committee is making 
a house to house campaign to acquaint 
all of the people with the advantages of 
the co-operative. The members know 
co-operatives and the Rochdale prin- 
ciples and they want others to secure the 
advantages that co-operatives have to 
offer. 

The future is brightening for the 
Aberdeen Association. Under the lead- 
ership of the president, Mr. Tarsus D. 
Lane, progress is being made. At pres- 
ent the co-op is selling groceries, meats, 
fruits, vegetables, gasoline and drinks. 
This organization has been the fore- 
runner of two other co-operative groups. 
One is the school co-operative which is 
a grade school organization and the 
other is a chicken raising co-operative 

roject which has resulted in over 200% 
increase in the number of families rais- 
ing chickens at Aberdeen Gardens. 

The chicken raising co-operative has 
been in operation for two years and its 


record for that period has been very 
good. The idea of a poultry co-opera- 
tive at Aberdeen sprouted in the com- 
munity for the need for eggs and 
chickens was apparent. Each home had 
a small chicken house in the backyard 
but very few householders had any 
chickens. Many who had tried to raise 
chickens from eggs or day-old chicks 
had experienced bad results, due to lack 
of knowledge and experience. 

In talking about the possibilities of 
raising chickens cooperatively, the 
people felt that the possibilities of suc- 
cess were good and plans to go ahead 
on the idea were developed. The idea 
was to raise chickens cooperatively from 
day-old chicks to eight or ten weeks old. 


Chicken Raising Cooperatively 


In November, 1940, a group of fifteen 
men, most of whom were shipyard 
workers, gathered to form a cooperative 
organization. Many of these people had 
no chickens and had had very little ex- 
perience in raising them. The possibili- 
ties of losses through baby chick mor- 
tality were thrashed out and finally, 
everybody agreed to share proportion- 
ately both in the losses and in the gains. 

The purpose of this organization can 
be best described by quoting from the 
constitution. “The purpose of this 
Society shall be to carry on education 
for better community living; promotion 
of economic and cultural welfare of its 
members through cooperation; promo- 
tion of such group activities that would 
teach its members how to work and 
live effectively together ; to provide edu- 
cation, recreation and economic services 
on a non-profit basis by raising baby 
chicks cooperatively through a dangerous 
period of eight to ten weeks at a min- 


The Crisis 


Journal & Guide 


Some of the members of the Aberdeen Gardens co-op. Left to right: I. F. Long, co-op director, J. R. Picott, Jr., Frank E. Pender, Walter H. 
Haynes, T. P. Lane, E. W. McIntosh and William R. Walker, Jr. 


imum cost as shown on the prorated 
chart attached ; to encourage the produc- 
tion of more poultry and poultry produce 
on Aberdeen Gardens Homestead Proj- 
ect; to serve as a medium for disposal 
of surplus poultry produce; and to per- 
form such cooperative services pertain- 
ing to agricultural activities that would 
contribute to the general welfare of its 
members as determined by its Board of 
Directors.” 

Each participating member agreed to 
purchase cooperatively baby chicks in 
one or more allotments of twenty-five. 
The cost of each allotment for feed, 
fuel, medicinal and miscellaneous ex- 
penses for eight weeks, would be $3.20 
(for twenty-five chickens), and for ten 
weeks the cost would be $4.20. Each 
member paid for his baby chicks before 
they were ordered and the payment for 
feed was made in advance each two 
weeks. The group decided that they 
would get certified chicks so as to insure 
a good, healthy lot of chickens. 

The first obstacle was proper supervi- 
sion of such an undertaking. The right 
person was at hand in the person of Mr. 
Ernest W. Goodrum, who was a gradu- 
ate of the department of agriculture at 
Hampton institute and is the farm man- 
ager on the project. Thus, the first and 
perhaps greatest obstacle was overcome. 
The next difficulty was that of obtaining 
proper housing without going into much 
expense. After combing the neighbor- 
hood, a “laying house,” twenty feet by 
twenty feet was located which would 
suit the purpose desired. This shed had 
been used as a garage while the Aber- 
deen Project had been under construc- 
tion. With some repairs and renova- 
tions the shed was turned into two 10 
by 20 brooding rooms. 


Continued on page 119) 
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MISS OLIVE AUGUSTA RAINEY is the daughter of the late Joseph H. Rainey, first Negro Representative to the United States Con- 

gress (1870-1879), from the first congressional district of South Carolina. She received her education at Hayden Hall, Windsor, Comn.; 

Wellesley college and Tapley Normal Training school, from which she was graduated with highest honors. For more than 35 years Miss Rainey 

was a teacher in the schools of Springfield, Mass. After her retirement she served as advisor to the local NAACP youth council and is at 
present a member of the board of directors of the Dunbar Community League, Inc., of Springfield 





MRS. FANNIE B. PECK was born in Kansas City, Missouri and is the wife of Rev. William H. Peck. In Detroit, in 1930, she formed the 

Detroit Housewives’ League, an organization of 10,000, to direct spending power and create jobs. Since 1933 she has served as president of the 

National Negro Housewives’ League, an auxiliary of the National Negro Business League. Mrs. Peck sponsored the organization of a credit 

union of the Consumer-Cooperative Organization, in 1936, in the Bethel AME church in Detroit. Beginning with a capital of $7.00 this group 

now has assets of over $9,000 and has made loans totaling $25,000. Mrs. Peck is at present treasurer of the credit union, president of Ruth 

Woman’s Mite Missionary Society, treasurer of the Michigan Conference Branch Woman’s Mite Missionary Society, an office she has held 
for fourteen years, and a teacher in the Sunday school of her church 
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, ie : Merch 
MRS. OLIVIA STEWART BRISKER, a native of Shreveport, Louisiana, was educated in the schools of Baton Rouge and New Orleans. e 
Mrs. Brisker owns the Community Service Station, the Hub City Undertaking company and the Hub City drug store in Alexandria, Lousst- folloz 
One of the outstanding business women of the south, she now devotes her time solely to the management of the drug company, which to b 
0 me } pan al 0 be 
is noted for its great volume of business and is one of the oldest Negro drug companies in the south and the only Negro drug store in centr 


Louisiana, It has, under Mrs. Brisker’s management for the past three years, done a larger volume of business than ever before. Widow of the group 
late Dr. B. W. Stewart and mother of one daughter, Dorothy Mae Stewart, she recently marricd Emanuel Brisker, of Seattle, Washington 
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Merchant Seamen Relax in London 


British Combine 


Merchant seamen on leave enjoy themselves with other guests at the Merchant Navy Club in London. Unlike the policies 
followed in the setting up of canteens for men in the armed forces, the merchant marine, both here and in England, seems 
to be making an effort to have no traffic with discrimination. The United Seamen’s Service, recently organized American 
group, has declared against racial discrimination in canteens and rest homes to be established in and near American ports 











Hastie to Get Spingarn Award: 
William H. Hastie will receive the Spin- 
garn medal for 1942, the NAACP 
Spingarn Award Committee has an- 
nounced. The award, of which Hastie 
will be the twenty-eighth winner, was 
instituted in 1914 by the late J. E. 
Spingarn, then chairman of the NAACP 
board. It is a gold medal given annu- 
ally to the American Negro who has 
made the highest and noblest achieve- 
ment during the preceding year or years. 

Announcing the award, the committee 
said : 

“William Henry Hastie is selected as 
the Twenty-eighth Spingarn Medalist 
for his distinguished career as jurist 
and as uncompromising champion of 
equal justice. Though young in years 
his record of achievement is notable 
measured by any standard, however ab- 
solute or high. 

“His scholastic career as honor grad- 
uate from Amherst College and as Doc- 
tor of Juridical Science from the 
Harvard Law School has been contin- 
ued in quality of service in several 
capacities. His was a distinguished 
career as Assistant Solicitor of the De- 
partment of the Interior. He made a 
brilliant record as the first Negro to 
serve as Judge of a United States Dis- 
trict Court, serving in the Virgin Is- 
lands. He established a high standard of 
scholarship and of service to mankind 
for the students during his period as 
Dean of the Law School of Howard 
University. As Civilian Aide to the 
Secretary of War he refused to tem- 
porize with racial bigotry, segregation 
or discrimination. Men of lesser char- 
acter and of greater selfishness would 
have closed their eyes to prejudice in 
order to maintain themselves in a re- 
munerative position. But Judge Hastie 
refused to do this, resigning in protest 
against perpetuation of practices which 
more aptly would have characterized the 
racial ideology of a dictatorship than of 
a democracy. His every act, and par- 
ticularly his protest against racial bigo- 
try in an army fighting for the preser- 
vation of the democratic processes, has 
established a standard of character and 
conduct which the Spingarn Medal 
Committee is honored to recognize by 
the selection of Judge Hastie as 
Twenty-eighth Spingarn Medalist.” 


Fight Detroit Housing Ban: The 
refusal of Herbert Emmerich, Federal 
Public Housing Administrator, to re- 
scind the ban against Negroes at Wil- 





Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 


Shirley Graham, recently appointed assistant 
field secretary of the NAACP. 


low Lodge housing project, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, brought from 20 leading 
Detroit citizens a telegram to President 
Roosevelt asking that he review and 
correct Emmerich’s decision. 

The telegram was sent after a con- 
ference with Emmerich at which Glos- 
ter Current, Detroit branch executive 
secretary, Leslie Perry of the NAACP 
Washington bureau and Louis Martin 
of the Michigan Chronicle were chief 
spokesmen. 

The conference lasted two hours and 
Emmerich, who had stated that housing 
in defense areas would follow established 
community patterns, refused to lift the 
ban against Negro applicants. This in 
spite of the fact that these same Negro 
applicants worked side by side with 
white workers in nearby war produc- 
tion centers and that there were no 
occupancy patterns in this area because 
before the establishment of the plant 
and housing project it was unoccupied. 
Mixed occupancy has been unanimously 
approved by whites in this area. The 
next move in the housing fight is up to 
John Blanford, chief of the National 
Housing Administration. 


Win Teachers’ Salary Suit: Sala- 
ries equal to those paid to white teach- 
ers in Dallas, Texas, were won for 
Negro teachers in a consent decree in 
the United States District Court, Feb- 


ruary 25. Thurgood Marshall, NAACP 
special counsel and W. G. Durham 
Sherman, Texas, represented the teach. 
ers. 

The case, which was the first of its 
kind in Texas, was filed in December 
on behalf of Thelma E. Page, Dallas 
teacher, in her own interest as well as 
that of all other Negro teachers. The 
case was for an injunction restraining 
the school board of Dallas from dis- 
criminating against Negroes. The terms 
of the decree provide that all discrim- 
ination be removed and all salaries 
equalized by not later than September, 
1945 and further that Negro teachers 
in Dallas be paid an incrcease of 15% 
of the differential in salaries immedi- 
ately, starting March 1. In September 
they are to be granted a further in- 
crease of 25% with an additional in- 
crease of 30% the following year and 
full equalization not later than 1945. 


USES Refuses Skilled Workers: 
Refusal of the United States Employ- 
ment Service office in Fort Worth, 
Texas, to permit the registration of two 
Negro applicants for skilled employ- 
ment was protested, February 26, to 
the War Manpower Commission place- 
ment bureau in Washington, D. C., by 
the NAACP. 

Both applicants, Mrs. Demaris V. 
Alston and J. Henry Alston, are Ft. 
Worth school teachers. Mr. Alston, a 
World war veteran who holds a master 
of arts degree, charges that he was re- 
quired to use a jim crow side entrance at 
the employment office and was told that 
the only jobs open for Negroes were 
common labor on railroad or construc- 
tion projects. 

Mrs. Alston is a mathematics teacher 
and states that she was told at the 
USES that Negroes were not consid- 
ered for skilled or technical jobs. Need 
for such workers has been widely adver- 
tised at the Consolidated, the Globe, 
and the North American aircraft com- 
panies which have large plants in and 
near Ft. Worth. Thousands of work- 
ers are employed in these plants but 
Negroes are used only in menial and 
unskilled categories. 


Lucom Dismissal Upheld: C. Wil- 
son Lucom, administrative assistant in 
the compliance division of the War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C, 
who advocated the hiring of Negro 
clerks, was discharged and his dismis- 
sal upheld by the Appeals Review Com- 
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mittee of the WPB. Lucom was rep- 
resented by Charles Houston, NAACP 
legal committee member. 


At the hearing, February 27, Lucom 
stated that he had ordered the hiring 
of Negro clerks but that the order was 
cancelled at the direction of W. John 
Logan, director of the compliance divi- 
sion. Lucom further stated that he 
went to Logan’s office and was told by 
Logan, who pointed to a copy of 
Executive Order 8802, “I don’t care if 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said to love 
them. I don’t want them in this divi- 
sion. Cancel the order.” Logan denied 
having made this statement. 


The board ruled that inasmuch as 
statements by both parties were both 
afirmed and denied by each other and 
since thre was neither a third party 
present nor sufficiently strong circum- 
stantial evidence submitted to warrant 
acceptance of either man’s statements, 
it would be better for the service that 
Lucom be dismissed. 


Committee Planned for Peace 
Aims: The NAACP board of direc- 
tors has authorized the appointment of 
a small committee to work upon the 
selection and recommendation of person- 
nel for a committee which will place 
before the Peace Conference the case 
of the Negro and other colored peoples 
of the world. Those authorized to work 
on the selection of the Peace Conference 
committee include: Dr. Channing H. 
Tobias, chairman; Arthur B. Spin- 
garn, Dr. Allan K. Chalmers, William 
H. Hastie and Walter White. 


Employment Jim Crow Promised: 
The promise of A. J. Altemeyer, Social 
Security Board chairman, that he “did 
not intend to approve a plan that will 
result in the supervision of the white 
personnel by colored or will result in 
white persons being required or being 
asked to be interviewed by colored per- 
sons”, was cited recently by the 
NAACP as another indication of the 
South’s increasing dictatorship of Fed- 
eral policies. 


Altemeyer made his salute to jim 
crow at a recent House hearing in an- 
swer to a demand by Georgia’s con- 
gressman Malcolm C. Tarver. 


_A verbatim account of the conversa- 
tion between Tarver and Altemeyer 
follows : 

Mr. Tarver: What about mixing 
them (white and colored) all up in the 
same work room? 

Mr. Altemeyer: So far as that is 
concerned, I will give you the assurance 
I gave you before that we will certainly 
work that out in accordance with the 
space limitations so that there will be 
no greater offense to social sensibilities 
than exist at the present time. 





Mr. Tarver: What about this busi- 
ness of having colored stenographers 
called to attend to the stenographic 
needs of white employees and conversely 
white stenographers being called to at- 
tend to the stenographic needs of colored 
employees? 

Mr. Altemeyer: We will not have 
that done. Now, you are asking two 
questions. I do not think there has 
ever been any question raised, Mr. 
Jones can correct me, on colored people 
serving the need of white persons or 
furnishing stenographic assistance. I 
think you mean particularly the other 
situation. 


Mr. Tarver: I think both are objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. Altemeyer: If there is objec- 
tion we will eliminate both. 


Housing Needed For Soldiers’ 
Families: Critical housing conditions 
for Negro families in Chicago, Illinois, 
were brought to the attention of the 
Chicago area rent director, the Metro- 
politan Housing Council and the Presi- 
dent of the United States early in 
March by the housing committee of the 
Chicago branch of the NAACP. 

“Unless some specific plans are made 
immediately to assure decent shelter for 
the children of drafted Negro fathers”, 
the NAACP communication warned, 
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“untold hardships will be suffered.” 

“It is expected that before long the 
young fathers of these families will be 
sent into battle, many of them never 
to return. These men will make the 
supreme sacrifice to preserve the proper- 
ties that the landlords now consider too 
good for the children of these fighting 
men of our country.” 


Safety Pledged in Burrows’ Ex- 
tradition: Guarantee of the safeguard 
of George A. Burrows, a cook who fled 
Mississippi after shooting his way out of 
a group intent upon his lynching, was 
secured March 10 by Thurgood Mar- 
shall and Donald Crichton, counsel for 
the NAACP. An appeal was made by 
the NAACP to Governor Dewey to act 
against the extradition of Burrows. 
Governor Dewey announced that Bur- 
rows would be returned to his home 
state with the personal pledge of Gov- 
ernor Johnson of Mississippi that he 
would have the “full protection of the 
law”. Since a warrant had been sworn 
out for Burrows’ arrest the laws of 
New York State do not allow a refusal 
of extradition. 


Burrows’ safety was assured first ver- 
bally by Governor Johnson, and later 
by telegram. He was also to be returned 
to Gulfport, Mississippi by train rather 
than in the automobile of the Mississippi 
sheriff who came to New York for him. 
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Pancas of the Bridgeport-Stratford branch pose at the conclusion of a victory banquet held to 
celebrate the conclusion of a successful membership campaign. Left to right: Henry McAden, 
Frank Roderick, Mrs. Olivia Russell, Mrs. Louise Russell, Albert Cannady, Damtel Jennett, 
Mary H. Thornton, John W. Lancaster, Jr., branch president, and Irving Mitchell 
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As a result of routine police investi- 
gation Burrows was questioned and 
found by New York police not to be in 
possession of a draft card. Further 
questioning revealed that in 1942 he 
had been employed as a cook in the 
Edgewater hotel, Gulfport. It was 
learned that in April, 1942, Burrows 
had been ordered, at the point of a 
pistol, into the basement where he was 
brutally beaten by five white men. 
During the beating the men repeatedly 
told him that he would be lynched as 
soon as it was dark. He says that he 
was not informed at the time of the 
reason for the beating or the threat of 
lynching, but in his fear and desperation 
to escape the lynching he fired a pistol 
and it is alleged that he wounded two 
of his would-be lynchers. Burrows ran 
into the woods where he hid for four 
days, during which time the Mississippi 
authorities hunted him with blood 
hounds and posse. Later Burrows es- 
caped to Cuba and thence to New York. 


The NAACP announced that it is 
now in the process of obtaining compe- 
tent counsel to defend Burrows when he 
reaches Gulfport. 


Soldiers Clean Toilets: Negro 
soldiers’ are required to rise an hour 
earlier than white soldiers at Camp 
Wheeler, Georgia. The Washington 
bureau of the NAACP demanded, Feb- 
ruary 26, of Secretary of War Stimson 
the reasons for this difference. 

Reveille is sounded at 5:30 A. M. 
for colored soldiers and upon rising 
they clean their own barracks and mess 
halls, after which they are required to 
clean the toilets used by white soldiers. 
White soldiers at Camp Wheeler rise 
at 6:30 A. M. 

The NAACP cited the treatment ac- 
corded Negroes assigned to the medical 
detachment as being especially objec- 
tionable and declared in the letter to 
Stimson: “relegation of Negro soldiers 
by the United States Army to the sta- 
tus of menials gives democracy an empty 
sound to those who are called upon to 
sacrifice, fight and die for it”. 


Move to Kill Merit System: The 
NAACP warned against a bill known 
as S. 575, introduced by Senator McKel- 
lar of Tennessee. The bill makes civil 
service worthless and supports the 
southern revolt against the administra- 
tion. 


The effect of the bill’s passage is the 
authorization of the southern senators 
to block confirmation of the employment 
of any person in any job paying over 
$4,500 a year, as of June 30, 1943. Such 
jobs could be held only after a political 
review of members of the senate from 
the states concerned. 

Voters throughout the country have 


been urged to call, telegraph or write 
and to mobilize intelligent opinion locally 
through their affiliations and through the 
press, for this bill will have sufficient 
support to pass both houses unless real 
pressure is brought to bear. 


Labor Conscription Bill Ques- 
tioned: Concern for the implications 
and possible harmful use of the Austin- 
Wadsworth bill to “provide for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war through 
a system of civilian selective war serv- 
ice”, was expressed early in March by 
the NAACP. 


The association stated that is is mak- 
ing an exhaustive study of the bill in 
order to point out its potential dangers. 
First among probable objections to such 
legislation is the existence of unused 
Negro labor that could be mobilized 
through volunteer methods but is not 
utilized because of traditional prejudices. 
The NAACP stated also that there is 
considerable doubt as to the establish- 
ment of sufficient safeguards to pro- 
tect citizens under such legislation 
against arbitrary action by local boards. 
It is likely too that compulsory service 
legislation before the exhaustion of vol- 
untary method violates the 13th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which prohi- 
bits involuntary servitude. 

In its present state the Austin-Wads- 
worth bill contains no safeguards which 
require the employer to insure the em- 
ployee of the establishment of safety 
measures in plants or of the extension 
of other established rights to workers. 
The Washington bureau has held con- 
ferences with a number of senators re- 
garding introduction of amendments 
that will prohibit racial and other dis- 
criminations. 





Hattie Pearl, one year old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. Hilliard of Prairie View Col- 
lege, Texas 





The Crisis 





In favor of the present Austin-Wads- 
worth bill, known as S. 666, are the 
War Department, the American Le- 
gion, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, American Farm Bureau and 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Opposing S. 666 are the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the National Farmers 


Union and the NAACP. 


| Branch News - | 


California: The Sacramento branch, in 
cooperation with the Church Council of 
Sacramento, sponsored the annual “Race 
Relations Sunday” service, February 14, 
The legal redress and labor and industry 
committees reported discriminatory prac- 
tices by one of the state departments in 
the hiring of Negroes to the California 
personnel board. 





Connecticut: Alfred Baker Lewis, na- 
tional board member and author was guest 
speaker at the regular meeting of the 
Norwalk branch, February 24. The branch 
reported 100 new members, bringing the 
total to 200. 


Delaware: The March 7 meeting of the 
Wilmington branch had as its discussion 
topic, “The Political Situation in Dela- 
ware.” Rev. Seymour H. Baker presided. 


Florida: Walter White, executive sec- 
retary, was the speaker at the March 1 
meeting of the Jacksonville branch. 


Georgia: The membership drive of the 
Cairo branch opens early in April with a 
goal set at 500. Newly elected officers of 
the branch include: T. J. Jones, president; 
Mrs. S. E. Crumity, secretary; Mrs. Louise 
Corker, assistant secretary and news re- 
porter. 

The Savannah branch held its monthly 
meeting February 28 at which time Walter 
White gave the main address. 


Kansas: A victory mass meeting was 
held by the Leavenworth branch, Febru- 
ary 26, under the leadership of Rev. H. 
Williamson, president of the branch. 


Massachusetts: An _ inter-racial service 
was presented by the Boston branch, in 
cooperation with the American Jewish 
Committee, February 12. Walter White, 
executive secretary, delivered the main ad- 
dress, stating that the solution of the race 
problem must be solved during, not after, 
the war. 


Michigan: The labor committee of the 
Detroit branch held a parade and mass 
meeting, March 28, to focus attention on 
the large numbers of Negro women who 
are available for employment in war plants. 


Missouri: The Jefferson City branch, at 
its meeting February 15, passed a resolu- 
tion calling for the appointment of Negroes 
to the local fire department and park and 
education boards. 


New Jersey: A lecture meeting was 
sponsored by the educational committee of 
the Camden branch, February 28, as the 
first in a series of such programs. Dr. 
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Harold F. Wilson, professor of history at 
the Glassboro Teachers college made the 
main address. At the March 28 lecture 
meeting of the branch Walter White was 
the speaker. ; 

Prentice Thomas, assistant special 
counsel, spoke at the meeting of the Plain- 
field branch, February 21, on the use of the 
ballot as a weapon for pressure groups. 
Officers of the branch elected for the current 
year are: Harriet O. Williams, president; 
William Burke, vice-president; Odessa 
Quarterman, secretary, and Charles Brown, 
treasurer. Mr. Thomas was also the 
speaker at the meeting of the Madison 
branch, held in Morristown, March 14, 
marking the opening of the membership 
drive. 


New York: The Elmira branch held its 
monthly meeting, February 28, with Rev. 
John T. Frazer as guest speaker. It was 
voted at the meeting to request the Elmira 
Housing Authority to erect dwelling units 
for poorly housed members of the com- 
munity before proceeding with plans to 
build projects for prospective residents of 
the city. The proposal was presented to 
the city council, March 8. 

A celebration of National Brotherhood 
and National Negro History Week was 
sponsored by the Troy branch, February 
28. Lucille Wheeler, executive secretary 
of the local YWCA, and Mrs. J. W. 
Findley were the guest speakers. “High- 
lights of Negro History” was the subject 
of Mrs. Findley’s address. 


Ohio: The membership campaign of the 
Columbus branch was opened at a meeting 
held March 21, with Walter White, execu- 
tive secretary speaking. 


Pennsylvania: Jesse Thompson, vice 
president of the Erie branch, spoke at the 
meeting, March 4, on the accomplishments 
and history of the NAACP. A panel dis- 
cussion on topics affecting the Negro’s 
economic and social status during and after 
the war was also included in the meeting. 


Washington: The Tacoma branch held 
its annual Lincoln-Douglass meeting, Feb- 
ruary 12. Rev. E. B. Wilson, newly-elected 
president of the branch, Chaplain Middle- 
ton of McChord Field and Ray Vaughn, 
director of USO No. 2, were the speakers. 


Democracy 
(Continued from page 110) 


It took some money to repair and 
renovate the laying house. Each mem- 
ber agreed to pay $1.00 as a member- 
ship fee which was not returnable and 
also agreed to pay $4.00 which was to 
be considered as a loan and to be repaid 
by the organization when it was financi- 
ally able to do so. 

On April 7, 1941, 950 day-old Barred 
Rock chicks (these are good for laying 
eggs and also for meat purposes) were 
delivered. Nnineteen members had each 
paid for fifty birds. Eight weeks later 
each member received forty-eight (twen- 
ty-three cockerels and twenty-five pul- 
lets) out of this original fifty. 

Up to the present time over 4,000 
chickens have been raised from day-old 
chicks. The number of chicks which 
died has been kept to a minimum of 


about 5% and there are chickens and 
eggs in practically every home in Aber- 
deen. 

The future outlook is very optimistic. 
The program fits into the production 
program of the War Production Board. 
Surplus meat and eggs are being sold 
and when the supply of each is large 
enough, they will be marketed coopera- 
tively. 

This type of cooperative enterprise 
will lead to many others. A movement is 
on foot to plant orchards in yards to pro- 
duce fruits which are a necessary part 
of the daily diet. Home crafts have been 
encouraged to make useful things for 
the home and to augment the weekly in- 
come. A beginning has been made and 
the possibilities of expansion are tre- 
mendous. 


Co-ops in the Schoolroom 


The students of Aberdeen Gardens 
have been learning the “A B C” of co- 
operatives in the classroom from their 
teachers, from lectures by specialists, 
from books and pamphlets and from 
actual experience. 

The need for more income or the 
more effective utilization of the income 
received is a major problem of the 
teachers, students and the parents. 
Some of the latter have organized co- 
operatives which have been operating 
under circumstances previously ex- 
plained and with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. 

The manager of the housing project 
suggested the possibility of a school co- 
operative to the principal of school. The 
idea was quickly taken up and discussed 
by the principal, Mr. Grady Anderson, 
and the teachers. All were in favor of 
trying out this project because of the 
possibilities inherent in such a program. 
The students were brought in to discuss 
the possibility and they fell in with the 
idea as being a wonderful opportunity 
for them. If their parents could operate 
a co-operative successfully they were 
certain they could do as well. 

The manager of the Aberdeen Gar- 
dens Association and the accountant of 
the housing project spoke to the student 
body of the school consisting of children 
from 6 to 17 years of age and ranging 
from the first to the seventh grades. 
The teachers spoke to each class, ex- 
plaining what a co-operative was and 
how it operated. From here the students 
carried the responsibilities on their own 
shoulders. 

On October, 1941, the Aberdeen Gar- 
dens School Co-operative started. All 
the children and teachers were eligible 
to join. The teachers all joined and all 
the students either joined or promised 
they would. Shares of stock sold for 10 
cents each. In addition to the money 
raised by the sale of shares, the students 
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decided that their previously accumu- 
lated school activities fund of $10 should 
be used to supply some of the beginning 
capital so that they could buy goods to 
sell to themselves. They have adopted 
the Rochdale principles and are guided 
by them. 

Two members of the board of directors 
were selected from the students in each 
of the six classrooms (there are one or 
more grades in each room). There are 
12 directors in all. The officers were 
chosen by and from the board as was 
also the manager, who is twelve years 
old. The clerks in the store are from 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades and 
when the store was first opened, a care- 
ful record was kept of the sales to each 
person. The board soon realized the 
large amount of bookkeeping necessary 
and devised a system of checks which 
they gave as receipts for purchases 
made. Now, the students save the re- 
ceipts and just before dividends are 
declared, these receipts are turned in to 
the co-op manager and are used as the 
basis for the distribution of dividends 
when profits are made. 

The kinds of items handled by the co- 
op are fruit, candy, milk, raisins, dried 
apricots, cold drinks, school supplies, 
pencils and notebooks. Sales take place 
hetween 12:00 noon and 12:45 P.M. 
each school day. These sales run from 
$1 to $3 a day. Purchases from whole- 
salers are made once or twice a week. 

The co-op has not had smooth sailing 
altogether since its start. The room 
which was used as the store was also 
used for other purposes with many 
people having access to the room at all 
hours. Goods were disappearing and 
could not be accounted for. The board 
of directors met and discussed the situa- 
tion among themselves and with the 
teachers. This resulted in a change of 
location to another room. Now, no one 
but those responsible to the co-op have 
access to the store. 


Students Gain Experience 


The teachers of the various classes 
have aided the educational program in 
various ways. Some have used art as 
the method. Others have made use of 
arithmetic, English, history, civics and 
the like. Each presented the idea of co- 
operatives in a way which would interest 
her students and for the most part, the 
results speak for themselves. 


The students are getting experience 
in practical economics, in responsibility, 
in managing a going business, in mer- 
chandising, handling real money, keeping 
books and records, arithmetic, com- 
munications, art, home economics, civics ; 
in organizing and running an organiza- 
tion and in building character in voting. 
These are a few of the advantages of the 

(Continued on page 124) 





Indirect Rule 
(Continued from page 108) 


order of the Governor, since the chiefs 
and not the Commissioners are made 
responsible for the collection of the 
taxes. Native defaulters are liable to 
arrest and imprisonment by the chiefs, 
who are invested with judicial powers. 


To raise money for their taxes, the 
natives are encouraged to leave their 
villages and seek employment in the 
mines and plantations owned and oper- 
ated by European capitalists. Thus, 
quite apart from strict economic neces- 
sity, the system of direct taxation is a 
means of supplying cheap labor to pri- 
vate enterprise. A part of the money 
collected in the form of direct taxes and 
court fines is retained by the chiefs for 
the upkeep of their establishments. The 
bulk of this money, however, is squan- 
dered on the salaries of the native rul- 
ers, defraying the upkeep of palatial 
quarters and large retinues, and is pro- 
viding durbars for visiting Governors 
and Provincial Commissioners. 


Direct taxation in Sierra Leone, offi- 
cially known as “the ancient and loyal 
colony,” has been a subject of protest 
for over two generations. When the 
British established their protectorate 
over the hinterland of this territory all 
chiefs were instructed to collect from 
every native a hut tax of 10s. for hand- 
ing over to the British Government, 
which would make the chiefs a rebate of 
5s. The enforcement of the tax led to 
an uprising in 1898, and an official en- 
quiry under the chairmanship of Sir 
David Chalmers condemned the tax as 
“obnoxious to the customs and feelings 
of the people.” However, it was decided 
to retain the tax but to reduce it to 5s., 
and it is still being collected. (See R. L. 
Buell: The Native Problem in Africa, 
Vol. I, p. 863) 


Chiefs who fail to hand over the 
amount estimated for their districts by 
the Central Government forfeit the defi- 
cit from their subsidies. Consequently, 
they frequently resort to the most bar- 
barous methods to collect taxes. They 
hold women and children as hostages ; 
flog and torture defaulters. Red Guinea 
pepper, salt and the sjambok—the raw 
rhinoceros hide whip—are the instru- 
ments which have been used as “an offi- 
cial warrant” for the purpose of extort- 
ing taxes from the natives in the Sierra 
Leone protectorate. Sometimes cases 
involving death through torture come 
to the attention of Parliament. For ex- 
ample, on May 24, 1941, Rev. Reginald 
Sorensen asked the Secretary of State 
for Colonies “whether the Sierra Leone 
Government have been asked to institute 
an enquiry into the charges made to 


them of flogging and the administration 
of pepper employed to induce the 
prompt payment of government taxes in 
the colony and, in particular, at Bu- 
numbu; or what steps have been taken 
to refute them?” 

Replying to this question, Mr. Mal- 
colm MacDonald, then Colonial Secre- 
tary, said “The Governor informs me 
that while there has been no specific de- 
mand for an inquiry, he was asked ‘for 
any report or information which the 
Government would be in a position to 
supply’ on the matter. An incident at 
Bunumbu had already been reported. 
and an investigation begun on 6th Feb- 
ruary revealed that four persons had 
been tied up by chiefdom messengers, 
who rubbed pepper on them. These 


messengers have been dismissed and are 
liable to action for assault, while a court 
messenger who was present but took no 
active part has been punished by reduc- 
tion in rank. No chief or member of the 
tribal authority was involved.” (Han- 
sard, May 24, 1941) 


Hinders National Development 


Apart from the fact that Indirect Rule 
is “cheap, effective and a way of getting 
into touch with all Africans, however 
backward,” as Margery Perham puts it 
(Africans and British Rule, p. 74), it 
is being used by the Colonial Office to 
put a brake on the developing national 
consciousness among the Africans and 
to defer the introduction of western 
democratic institutions. 

“Blessed will be the generation of this 
glorious land that will see the end of 
the indirect rule system and the end of 
native administration,” declares the 
leading native paper of West Africa, 


Wounded South African native troops return 
from battle 


The Crisis 


the “West African Pilot” (March 23 
1941). “Any system of government 
which nurtures feudalism or advances 
a baronial class who must thrive at the 
expense of the lower classes is undesir- 
able. . . . The powerful indirect rulers 
of the north enjoy good salaries and 
criental palaces, they have nothing to 
complain. But the masses under them 
have no justice, no education and their 
health is not enviable. . . . The build- 
ing up of a ruling class, vested with 
power, supplied with money and set up 
to live in pomp and luxury side by side 
with a very poor and underfed peasant 
class, will have exactly the same result 
as such a system has had in other 
countries—namely, the people seek the 
destruction of such institutions. When 
the poor discover that they cannot reach 
the Government with their grievances 
except through a stifled organisation 
their dislike is expressed in a sudden 
turn to violence and the contagion 
spreads. We warn Government to read 
the signs of the times, modernise and 
modify the relation between the subject 
people and the native authorities under 
whom they live.” 

Indirect Rule most emphatically im- 
pedes the economic and cultural devel- 
opment of the masses. For in order to 
bolster up anachronistic tribal institu- 
tions which, left to themselves, would 
disintegrate under the impact of modern 
ideas, the authorities use the chiefs to 
combat all progressive ideology. “There 
is at the present time a school of thought 
among Africans themselves which pro- 
fesses to look upon native administra- 
tion as old-fashioned and retrogressive 
and not in accordance with the spirit of 
democracy or of the times,” declared 
Capt. J. A. McKenzie, M.C., in an ad- 
dress to the Federal Council of the 
Western Provinces of Nigeria. (re- 
ported in The West African Review 
(London), May, 1941). 


“Most educated Africans, especially 
in West Africa and the Sudan, criticise 
and even strongly condemn _ indirect 
rule,” asserts Margery Perham (Afri- 
cans and British Rule, p. 69). “They 
say that indirect rule gives power to un- 
educated chiefs and elders instead of to 
the educated; that it strengthens tribal 
feeling and so continues the disunity of 
the country. It is, they say, part of the 
old policy of ‘divide and rule,’ by which 
an imperial power keeps its subjects 
weak and prevents their advance to- 
wards self-government.” 


Dictatorial Powers of the Chiefs 


Indirect Rule, like Fascism, is essen- 
tially undemocratic and dictatorial. The 
blacks have absolutely no voice in in- 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Book Review 


SEX AND RACE: A History of 
White, Negro, and Indian Mis- 
cegenation in the two Americas. 
By J. A. Rogers. New York: J. A. 
Rogers Historical Researches, 37 
Morningside Ave., 1942. 409 pp, 
Illustrated. $3..65 postpaid. 


This book has been long overdue, and now 
we are immensely indebted to Mr. Rogers 
for this pioneer study of miscegenation in the 
Americas. Books, of course, have been written 
on cross-breeding in some of the individual 
countries of the New World but no one has 
hitherto attempted a comprehensive study 
which would give the general reader an over- 
all view of the problem in all its baffling com- 
plexities. This is just what Mr. Rogers does. 

He begins his study with a summary chap- 
ter of what scholarship and science have 
taught us about the genesis of hybridism in 
the New World, and naturally enough the 
better portion of this chapter is devoted to 
the miscegenation of the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese with the Indians and Negroes in their 
colonies, One fact he brings into focus, and 
it is one which is usually slurred in most 
studies, is the composite racial history of the 
invading Spaniards and Portuguese. Some 
years ago the Argentinean scholar and writer, 
Vicente Rossi, in discussing the “fabrication 
of a colonial nobility,” asked this rhetorical 
question: “Were the invaders of America 
white?” To which he gave his own answer 
in the negative. And then after reviewing the 


evidence, he concluded that the conquistadores 
were largely negros-mates and mulatos-terr- 
osos; i.e., Spanish-Moorish-Negro hybrids. 
And the Portuguese, as almost every student 
of these people knows, to use Freyre’s phrase. 
were “less European and even more African” 
than the Spaniards. 

One reason for this extensive hybridism of 
the “Iberians” is known to all students of 
European history—the Berber and Moorish 
conquest of the Iberian Peninsula in 711 A. D. 
Not until 1609, seven hundred years later, 
were the Moors finally expelled. And during 
their seven centuries of domination the Moors 
freely mixed their “blood” with that of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese without the inter- 
vention of any other race. 

The second manner in which the “blood” 
of a darker people, the Negro, got into the 
veins of the “Iberians” is not so generally 
known. It’s one of those historical facts 
Nordic historians like to slur. As early as 
the fifteenth century, according to documen- 
tary records, but probably earlier, Spain and 


Portugal had had contact with Negro Africa 


A Charming Book for Children .. . 
THE WHEEL THAT MADE 
WISHES COME TRUE 


By Octavia B. Wynbush 


Highly praised by the nation’s reviewers 
as an entertaining book for small children, 
this delightful fairy story with lovely little 
poems and fine illustrations is just the 
thing to read to your tiny youngsters be- 
fore bedtime. 


Durably and colorfully bound 
$1.00 postpaid 
THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


69 5th AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Bit DAvis LOOKS IN THE BIBLE” 


An appreciative reader writes of it as follows: 


“You have put together a very readable colleciion of 
Bible verses. The Bible is always valuable, and in a time 
when men know it less and less your contribution to a 
better acquaintance becomes timely. You have selected 
a good type, also, and the spacing between the lines makes 
reading easy. What you have done for the greatest Book 
of all is what others have done for Tennyson, Shake- 
speare or Browning—assembled gems for people to look 
at and profit by when they might not feel like reading 
the author in entirety. People will turn over your pages 
who might never look into the Bible proper. I hope many 
will do so, for they will get much good.” 


OSWALD W. S. McCALL, D.D. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Copies may be had at 25¢ by writing W. H. Davis, 
926 Cypress Court, Oakland, California. 


Mention THE CRISIS to Our Advertisers 


and Negro: slaves were numerous in both 
countries. And mulattoes were numerous too, 
for the Spaniards had a law as early as the 
seventeenth century which prohibited the ex- 
portation of mestizos and mulatto slaves to 
the Americas. 

Here, then, we have an already hybridized 
people conquering the Americas and freely 
mixing their “blood” with, first, the native 
Indian women, and later, with the importation 
of Negro slaves from Africa, the Negro. Most 
of the mixing was through widespread con- 
cubinage with a sprinkling of legal marriage 
here and there. Because of the total lack 
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Have You Seen 


the current issue of 


SOUTH TODAY 


FEATURING 
Buying a New World 
with Confederate Bills 


OU will not want to miss this 

provocative close-up of the 
Negro and the white man in the 
South shown against a global back- 
drop of war and social unrest. A 
penetrating discussion of racial de- 
mocracy which suggests that the old 
southern answers are now worn-out 
and new answers for new questions 
must be found. 


They say about SOUTH TODAY: 


. .. when a southern-born white woman 
feels the urge to tear the veil from hypoc- 
risy and speak plainly to the inhabitants 
of Dixie, the Black Dispatch nominates 
such a courageous woman for the Hall of 
Fame.” Editorial comment by Roscoe 
Dungee. 


“We reprint below a portion of an ex- 
cellent editorial from the spring issue of 
SOUTH TODAY. It is recommended to 
our readers that they . read the 
entire editorial, as well as a splendid 
poem, Portrait of the Deep South Speak- 
ing to Negroes on Morale. ... 


“The last issue is . . . one of the most 
brilliant, incisive and forthright publica- 
tions ever to come out of the South... . 
Your editorial makes clear and unanswer- 
able the moral as well as the social and 
political issue that has been troubling 
the ‘liberals’ even more than the tradi- 
tionalists of the Old South.” C.S.J. 


SOUTH TODAY is published quar- 
terly at Clayton, Georgia. $1.00 a 
year. Single numbers: 50 cents each. 
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of white women in the colonies in the early 
years, this concubinage was eagerly encour- 
aged by both Church and State. Ortiz says 
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that in Cuba there was so much legal mixing 
of the aristocracy with mulattoes that a law 
was finally passed prohibiting mixed-mar- 
riages. 

Offsprings of these mixed unions bore 
designations varying with the stocks that had 
contributed to the crossing. A cross between, 
for example, a European and an Indian was 
called a mestizo; a cross between a European 
and a Negro, a mulato; a cross between a Ne- 
gro and an Indian, a sambo; and so on to some 
dozens of terms for the various ethnic crosses. 
Rogers lists some of these, with pictures of 
the crosses, in his book. 

This was the racial pattern and the genesis 
of miscegenation in all the Latin-American 
lands. Socially the Spaniards born in Spain, 
called chapetones (wearers of spurs), were 
at the top; then came the criollos born of 
Spanish fathers; then the mestizos and mulat- 
toes; and at the bottom, the Negro slaves. 

Naturally successful mestizos and mulat- 
toes tried to identify themselves with the 
ruling “whites” at the top, and the law often 
made it possible for successful mixed-bloods 
to have themselves declared legally white. 
Hence many famous Latin-Americans are of 
not only Indian but Negro ancestry. Simon 


Bolivar, for example, was a mixed-blood with 
probable African ancestry; Nilo Pecanha, 
president of Brazil; Baron Cotegipe of Brazil; 
Joaquin Crespo of Venezuela, and many others 
too numerous to mention, many of whom, how- 
ever, are listed by our author. 

These facts shows emphatically that Latin 
America is not all “white.” José Vasconcelos 
of Mexico calls Latin Americans “the cosmic 
race,” the new race of the future. 

After passing in review the hybridism of 
Latin America, Rogers turns his attention to 
miscegenation in Anglo-Saxon America. The 
picture he paints is roughly similar to the 
one he has drawn for Latin America. In the 
English colonies the whites mixed with the 
Indians first and then with the Negro. But 
the Anglo-Saxon tendency was not so much 
to absorb the Indian, as in Latin America, but 
to exterminate him. The lower cultural level 
of the North American Indian as compared 
with that of his brothers in South America 
and the early importation of white women 
made for less racial cross-breeding in the Eng- 
lish colonies. The puritanical code of Anglo- 
Saxon sexual morality also acted as a deter- 
rent in comparison with the more lenient code 
of Catholic America. But with all these 
handicaps miscegenation was widespread. 
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Most of it as in Latin America was through 
concubinage but with a surprisingly large 
number of legal marriages both of white men 
with colored women as well as of colored men 
with white women—and much of this was in 
the South too! 

For Florida and Louisiana white colonies 
of Spain and France never had laws against 
intermarriage. Rogers digs up one case, that 
of A. T. Morgan of Mississippi of all places, 
who had the law against intermarriage repealed 
so that he might marry a Negro woman. Many 
white masters freed their Negro mistresses, 
moved North with them, and later married 
them. Several instances of this are listed. 
Many famous Americans had Negro mistresses 
and mulatto children: Patrick Henry, Thomas 
en Colonel Thomas H. Benton, Colonel 

ichard M. Johnson, ninth vice-president of 
the United States, Thaddeus Stevens, and 
others. 

Rogers has also noted many historical side- 
lights never mentioned in the history texts: 
that Negroes, both slave and free, were often 
co-respondents in divorce suits of prominent 
white men; that upper-class white women 
often kept Negro lovers; that rich Negroes 
often had white wives and concubines; that 
white fathers often sold their mulatto daugh- 
ters into prostitution; that practically all the 
so-called Indians on the Atlantic seaboard 
have Negro ancestry; even many “Indians” 
of the West are Negroes; that white people 
were frequently sold as Negro slaves; and 
that miscegenation, despite the law, goes on 
today just as merrily as of yore. 

Our author shows that with the multiple 
ancestry of Americans that many famous 
Americans, some of whom he lists, had Negro 
blood. He also lists the names of many 
present-day mixed couples and frequently 
gives their pictures. 

This book is a piece of absorbing, illuminat- 
ing reading with its 76 full-page illustrations, 
its appendixes, anecdotes, and many case his- 
tories. 


James W. Ivy 


Indirect Rule 


(Continued from page 120) 


fluencing public policy nor in its mak- 
ing. They have one duty, and that is to 
obey the chiefs, who in turn must obey 
the white men put over them. Any in- 
nocent man can be picked up by the 
special police, which are maintained by 
the native administration, brought be- 
fore the chief’s court and thrown into 
prison. He has no right to legal repre- 
sentation. 


The judicial power vested in the na- 
tive authority makes the chief the dis- 
penser of the law, subject only to the 
superior jurisdiction of the political 
commissioner stationed in his district as 
“adviser.” The chief’s own police are 
known in Northern Nigeria as dogarai. 
Quite often the chief is prosecutor and 
judge combined, and he employs his per- 
sonal jailors to hold his victims in cus- 
tody at his own pleasure. 

A newspaper in West Africa, the Ni- 
gerian Eastern Mail (July 20, 1940), 
reporting a meeting of the Resident, 
which was held in the High Court, 





Enugu, with representatives of the vari- 
ous unions and societies in the district, 
to discuss the question of the Unugu 
native court, observed: “It is note- 
worthy that the general feeling of the 
meeting was against having anything to 
do with a native court for Enugu. . . 
We ourselves have always been entirely 
lacking in enthusiasm for these so-called 
‘native courts.’ In our opnion the scan- 
dal of bribery and corruption permeates 
the whole system and we see little likeli- 
hood of there being any pertinent im- 
provement in this respect. The authori- 
ties tell us that the native court system 
has proved popular with the people. 
We are unable to accept this assurance 
without qualification. ... The system 
is of course very popular with the venal 
chiefs and even among the honest and 
upright chiefs who are attracted by the 
dignity and prestige attached to court 
membership. But there is no educated 
and enlightened African in Nigeria who 
would prefer to have his case tried be- 
fore a native court rather than before 
a magistrate of the Supreme Court or 
even a provincial court officer. If there 
is any educated African with such 
strange preference, we have never met 
him. 

“In the opinion of Captain O’Connor 
(the British Resident), objection to a 
native court would imply that natives 
cannot be trusted to do justice. We 
really cannot be expected to take such 
argument seriously. African magis- 
trates have proved very popular with 
the Nigerian public, and there is a pub- 
lic clamour for the appointment of Afri- 
can judges. The leaders of Nigerian 
public opinion feel strongly that we 
should be judged by legal minds and by 
Africans of a class and upbringing that 
makes them impervious to bribery and 
not by the most conservative and least 
enlightened of our fellows who, in very 
manv cases, have neither the intellect 
to appreciate the principle of judicial 
integrity nor the strength of character 
to refuse a bribe.” 


No dictator ever had greater power 
than these hlack agents of British col- 
onial misrule. For as long as the chiefs 
collect the amount of the tax assigned 
for their districts and supply such forced 
labor as is called for, the Commissioners 
avoid as much as possible any interven- 
tion in purely native affairs, such as 
conflicts between chiefs and the people. 
By avoidance of any embroilment in na- 
tive palaver, the white official seeks to 
maintain a superior aloofness as evi- 
dence of his prestige. 


“The system,” says Lord Raglan in 


his book (Jf I Were a Dictator, pp. 
96-97), “is that in each district a man 
is recognized or appointed as sultan or 
chief, and is given what in practice are 
absolute powers. He may rob or torture 
his subjects; he may waste all the reve- 
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nue in debauchery, but his subjects dare 
not complain, and if they did would re. 
ceive no redress. It is only when there 
is a rebellion or some glaring scandal 
which the Government is unable to hush 
up, that any action is taken. 

“The chiefs for the most part have 
been brought up in an atmosphere of 
barbarism, and they object strongly to 
the acquisition of European knowledge, 
and especially to the learning of the 
English language by their subjects, and 
in this they are supported by the Colon. 
1al Office, the great aim of which is to 
prevent any African from learning 
English.” 

Indirect Rule has become the most 
widely used method of British colonial 
administration. Ironically enough, this 
brand of Colonial Fascism was intro- 
duced into Tanganyika, the former Ger- 
man colony in East Africa, by Sir 
Donald Cameron, when the British Goy- 
ernment took over that territory as a 
league of Nations mandate. From there 
it has spread to Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and Gambia, 
as well as to the South African protec- 
torates of Bechuanaland, Basutoland 
and Swaziland. Indeed, Indirect Rule 
has gone for beyond Africa. In Malaya, 
the Governor of Singapore, who was 
also High Commissioner for the Feder- 
ated and Unfederated States of Johore, 
Kedal, Perak, Selangor, ruled through 
native chiefs or sultans, who took their 
orders from British Residents. 


Democracy 
(Continued from page 119) 


co-operative to the students. They are 
also educating their parents to the value 
and principles of co-operatives. 

The school, by means of the co-opera- 
tive, is teaching its students the value 
of getting together, to provide coopera- 
tively for their limited economic needs. 
They are gaining knowledge which will 
be of great value to them in the work- 
a-day world. Students need this knowl- 
edge in order to insure democracy and 
to provide a possible way out from the 
fear of poverty. This is real democracy 
—American style. 

The residents of Aberdeen Gardens 
are demonstrating the possibilities of 
their All-Negro community. Organiza- 
tion of all the people will produce 
undreamed of results. We have the 
stamina, the vision, the brains, the per- 
sistency, and we are getting the experi- 
ence. Through cooperation we can secure 
advantages for ourselves that none can 
get single handed. 
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GOING TO COLLEGE? Would you like to change some 
one’s mind about the Negro? Then 


SEE OUR subscribe to The Crisis for him or her. 
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New York Publisher Dies The New Freedom Donald Jones Joins 


Fred R. Moore, pioneer journalist | A high wind that is blowing— Staff of NAACP 
and friend of Booker T. Washington, | A gray fog that is flowing Donald Jones, until recently publicity 
died at his New York City home, Mon- | A damp chill that is growing director of Dillard university and sales 
day, March 1. For thirty years editor of Upon the waiting sea. director of group hospitalization of 
the New York Age, Mr. Moore had in A vague shape that comes booming Flint-Goodrich hospital, has been ap. 

we 5 ae : Ths wisn mC at are ine— pointed assistant field secretary of ¢] 
his eightv-five vears lived a full and Through storm clouds that are looming pC u ; y OF the 

re 7 NAACP. Mr. Jones, a native of Louis. 
ana, was for sixteen years a postal em- 
ployee and for two years managing 


useful life. A former alderman of the | The sudden swift-winged zooming 
21st Assembly district, where he served | Of bombers to the lee ! 

for four years, he was appointed Minis- |  shrick of shell and thunder— editor of the New Orleans Sentinel. He 
ter to Liberia by President Taft. He . ware up sae re ABET. +»: was a leader in the fight for equalization 
served in this capacity for several Then silence kneels, in wonder, of teachers’ salaries in New Orleans 
months, without leaving the country, | “t black men floating—-FREE! which was successfully concluded jn 
until the election of Woodrow Wilson —HeEtna Isset Bryson 1942, 

to the presidency. Co-founder, with the : 

late Jerome Bowers Peterman, of the Advertisement 

Age, Mr. Moore was father-in-law to 

Lester Walton, present Minister to 

Liberia. 


Editor Writes on Press 


The April Magazine Digest has an 
article, “The Negro Press Hits Back,” 
by Roy Wilkins, discussing the attacks 
of the past few months on the Negro 
press. Magazine Digest is published in 
Canada, but copies are on sale at most 
U. S. newsstands. 
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Pvt. Lawrence Mitchell 


These men, all stationed at a camp near Alexandria, 
La., were arrested, tried and convicted on a charge of 
tape last summer. 

It all happened so quickly, with so little information 
made available to the public, that the men were sen- 
tenced to death before the case was generally known. 

The Army turned the men over to the federal court 
for trial. A mother of one of them tried to get a post- 
ponement so she could hire a lawyer for her son, but 
her plea was denied. 

AFTER the conviction, as is so often the case, the 
NAACP was called upon to try to save the men by 


Pvt. Richard P. Adams 


Pvt. John W. Bordenave 


appealing to a higher court. NAACP lawyers, headed 
by Thurgood Marshall and backed by NAACP branches 
and the National Office, argued on February 10 for a 
writ of habeas corpus to free the men on the ground 
that the federal court did not have jurisdiction in the 
first instance. 

The claim is that they did not have a fair trial, that 
they were convicted illegally. 

Will you help to get this fair trial for three soldiers, 
caught far from home, in a community hostile to them 
at the outset because they are black men in the uniform 
of the United States army? 


Send your contribution to: 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 79,299.00 
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Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 7,819.69 
Real Estate 546,962.29 


GROSS ASSETS $1,211,960.28 
Assets Not Admitted 9,515.00 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $1,202,445.28 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve Required by Law (On Policies in Force). . . .$603,486.90 
Reserve for Depreciation in Assets 86,473.00 
Reserve for Policy Claims 5,248.00 
Gross Premiums Paid in Advance 10,954.45 
Other Liabilties (Employees’ Deposits, etc.)........ 38,899.15 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $745,061.50 
Capital Paid-Up (Additional Security) 150,000.00 
Surplus (Unassigned Funds to Policyholders) 307,383.78 


$1,202,445.28 


Insurance in Force, December 31, 1942 $7,121,396.18 
Total Claims Paid Policyholders to December 31, 1942 $8,486,225.90 
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